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THE GREAT BUN COMBINE. 
Sensational Offers. 
ENGLAND v. AMERICA. 


Tue great Bun war has begun. The 
Anglo-Saxon Bun Combine (American 
capital and British labour) has taken up 
the challenge flung down by the Imperial 
Bun Combine (British capital and 
British labour). The Imperial Combine 
has presented every baker in the United 
Kingdom with a diamond ring. The 
Anglo-Saxon Combine has countered by 
offering a bonus of a smal] motor-car 
for each Anglo-Saxon bun sold. 


EpisopEs OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Great interest is being taken at 
Ballykilbeg in the fierce contest now 
proceeding between the rival Combines 
for the trade of Mrs. Brincer Maroney. 
Mrs. Maroney has already received a 

rand piano, a herd of swine, two 

egent Street costumes, and three sacks 
of potatoes, but is still wavering between 
the two Combines. She sells between 
two and three dozen buns a week, and 
at present divides her orders. At the 
time of wiring there is an unconfirmed 
report that in consideration of a life 
annuity of £300 Mrs. Matoyey has 
decided to give her adhesion to the 
Anglo-Saxon Combine. It is rumoured 
also that she has expressed her intention 
of retiring from the cares of the bakery 
business. 

The Imperial Combine has offered to 
present six battle-ships to the Govern- 
ment conditionally on Imperial buns 
only being used at the House of 
Commons refreshment bars. To secure 
the same privilege the Anglo-Saxon 
Combine has offered either to pay off 
the National Debt or to bear the expense 
of cleaning Ludgate Hill Station. It is 
said in Parliamentary circles that if the 
Government accept the offer of the 
Imperial Combine, Mr. Lioyp-Grorcr 
will move the adjournment of the House 
to call attention to the fact that the 
brother-in-law of Mr. CuwaMBeERLArn’s 
butler is an Imperial baker. The right 
hon. gentleman’s integrity will be made 
the object of hostile insinuations. 

The great serial which the Anglo- 
Saxon Combine is said to have secured 
from Mr. Hatt Carne, The Hot Cross Bun 
Maker, a Story of the Proletariat, will 
be published in Household Words every 
Good Friday till further notice. It is 
understood that Miss Marre Corrtu has 
im preparation a unique story, The Chief 
Baker, a Romance of Two Buns, for the 
Imperial Combine. 

A rumour is in circulation to the 
effect that the Imperial Combine bas 
secured for six months the entire 
advertising columns of the Times, 
the Atheneum, the Police Gazette, and 
the Quarterly Review, and that the 
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He. ‘‘THE LAST TIME I PLAYED FOOTBALt, I REMEMBER MY FACE GOT SO KNOCKED 


ABOUT—WASN’'T LIKE A FACE AT ALL IN FACT 


—I THOUGHT IT NEVER WOULD GET BETTER.” 


She. ‘* AND DID IT? I MEAN—ER—OF couURSE I SEE IT DIDN’T—ER—ER—I MEAN——” 








Anglo-Saxon Combine has retaliated by | 
purchasing all available space in the 
Daily News, the Newmarket Turf 
Marvel, the Manchester Guardian, and 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Herald. 
No fewer than four-and-twenty adver- 
tising agents have secured country 
houses for the purposes of entertainment. 

The Imperial Combine yesterday 
dispatched fourteen thousand telegrams 
to British Bakers. They all ran as 
follows: ‘‘ England expects every man 
to take the Imperial bun.’’ On the 
other hand, ten million Anglo-Saxon 
hens rise every morning to lay Anglo- 
Saxon eggs for the manufacture of 
Anglo-Saxon buns. 

If the buns sold each day by the 
last-named Combine were placed side | 
by side they would cover an acreage 


equal to that of the County of Bucking- 
ham. If placed lengthways they would 
pave a road from London to Moscow. 
The Anglo-Saxon directors deny empha- 
tically that they employ foreign labour. 
Every applicant for employment has to 
furnish his pedigree back to the Wars 
of the Roses in order to prove that there 
is no foreign blood in his veins. It is 
true that the head of the Combine was 
not born in England, but he is lineally 
descended from the Good Samaritan 
and his only object in life is to confer 
benefits upon English bakers. 

Latest Telegram.—The statement that 
the rivalry of the two Combines is likely 
to confer any advantages on the general 
public is unfounded. At the time of 
wiring the price of the standard Penny 
Bun was still a shilling the dozen. 
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where she will remain till she comes back. Lady Cuarrty 
IN MEMORIAM. worked very hard on Monday, as indeed everyone did, but 
it was not a very good sale, and such an ugly house, and 


e one missed several faces one knew this year, though the 
Cecil John Rhodes. Princess was so kind, and bought such a quantity of things, 
Born 1853. Drep Marcu 26, 1902. and stayed a good long time. 


There were a good many big dinners last week, in spite 


Lo, while the dawn of every heart's desires, of the measles. Lady Hicusorne, Lady Swanspown and Mrs. 


' Herald of Peace, comes up the sombre sky, - Crevasse all had them. Mrs. Benton Jorxins had a very 
Paling the night’s wide ring of smouldering fires— smart one, and a very good concert after; but most people 
He was ordained to die! wandered about between Lady Hicuporne’s, Mrs. Rentwitn’s 


and Lady Cresury’s, as they all lay close together. Lady Hicu- 
His work was Peace, though such should needs be wrought | sorne looked so well in her well-known, but always becoming, 

Only of hideous War’s informing breath ; red velvet. Mrs. Campertey, I heard, looked cold in pearls, 

And now another Peace than that he sought but someone told me she was ill and did not go there at all. 

Is his by grace of Death. | Several people brought their daughters, and there were a 

| good many young men, which made some people stay late, 
'as there was a band and a rumour that there might be 
dancing, but I think it turned out a false report. Lady 
Martcnem, Mrs. QuiverroL and Lady Jane Maricoip were 
some of those who stayed, I hear; so was Lady Isak ve 
Watton, as well as Baroness Kissincen and the Hoo.icay 
; : ; girls, who were all there. Lord Priwmery also gave a large 

Triumph or ill-report, his end the same, ‘man’s dinner on Friday, but the party broke up rather 
He strove to compass, by whatever means, \earlier than was expected, and several of the married men 

The patriot’s single aim. went on to Grosvenor Place, where there was another man’s 
| party. 

Mrs. O’Dear’s cotillon on Wednesday was, I hear, charm- 
|ing, though it was just a little crowded with three rows of 
|chairs round the room, and the greatest difficulty in getting 
}in and out. Mrs. O’Dear looked so handsome herself in a 
\stomacher of amethysts with wisteria sprays. There were a 
‘good many girls but more married women. Lady Turo 

Gravy, Lady Rusy Conne’s daughters and Lady Horsr- 
Leecu’s were there. Lady Serpentine and Mrs. Lyrre. 
Siam, Baroness Rosenposcu and Mme. pe TRouvILLE were some 
\of the married women. Mr. “Pir” On tooKker, who so 
‘seldom goes to balls, made his reappearance after his 
journey to Timbuctoo. Lady Westsourye had a small boy 
and girl party before the ball, and they all walked on after. 
She was in black, I think, anyway she was in very good 
‘looks. Mrs. Patcnir was looking so pretty, so was Mrs. 
| Kensincton Gore (who is taking out a very handsome Miss 
VIEWLEss, a niece), as well as the five Miss pe Watroxs. I 
‘think that is all the gaiety of last week, except that I heard 
\of several supper parties, and Lady Avrora NIGHTSBRIDGE 





Judgment is stayed ; so large he seems to loom 
Upon the moment’s too immediate sight ; 
The years that lie within the future’s womb 
Shall weigh his worth aright. 


This much we know, that through the shifting scenes, 


This much were granted by his dearest foe— 
That hoarded wealth for him possessed no lure, 
Who kept from lust of self and worldly show 
His private honour pure. 


His was the great heart hid in homely guise, 
His the imaginative force that reads — 
The fate of nations clear as other eyes 
Foretell to-morrow’s needs. 


He played with half a continent for stake, 
Unmoved alike by present praise or scorn, 
Scheming his sanguine projects for the sake 
Of peoples yet unborn. 


To stretch the bounds of Empire broader still, 
To make at last two kindred peoples one— 
Such was the labour which, for good or ill, 
Dying he left undone. 


, bedi te a te : < 

ry’ « Ss + . « . 

lime may complete or mar the work he planned ; h penagehaytioe, “IL oe See a 6 del of 
Himself, beyond the care of earthly fame— | aitamaiie indi, ites M genet Ro yy ae 

The mountains guard him sleeping in the land ™ aps Sp r a es a cen ae 


Scotland to join Mrs. Tuckry and her daughter, who both 
| went to Strathpeffer last week after their large dinner-party, 
[ hear. Someone said Lady Hassry was going to Puffgate- 
next-the-Sea, when she was well enough to travel, which 
BELLES LETTRES. iwill, I hear, not be for sometime. Puffgate has become a 
} very favourite place for Society invalids and Sunday change 
Tus week has been a very busy one, trying to find some-|of air: itissohealthyand bracing. Mr. and Mrs. C'avenpIsi- 
one to write about, which is so difficult, as one scarcely | Birpseye, Lord and Lady Wessex, Mr. ‘“‘ Wat”? Manners 
knows anyone she meets. But the south of Spain and|and Lady “Mota” Kerr, are just a few who are there, but 
Biarritz and the sea-side and the Riviera are emptying now, | I hear it is quite crowded. 
and people are rushing back to London. The holidays have! The Queen, who has been driving a good deal lately, 
been long, and so they have had a good rest, if only the sun | quite quietly, passed me only the other day at the Marble 
had shone. I have heard.of very few Easter parties. Lord| Arch. She is enjoying her Easter holiday immensely, I hear. 
and Listy Nrstick had a large family one at Foozlehurst,|I had such a very charming day at Brighton on Easter 
and ‘so, [ think, had Lord and Lady Hicasorye, but Lord | Monday, where the house the Fires have taken was pointed 


To which he gave his name. O. S. 





and Lady Ivraeswim had no party, as Lady Ivteswiw has |out to me by such an intelligent working man. ‘ Yes ’m,” 
been advised to take the rest-cure. She has improved a|he said, “that’s the ’ouse, and I-’ave the honour to drain 
very little lately, but I hear she is still no better than she| it.” I thought it so nice to come across that sort of loyalty 
ought to be, if she is to be well by the Coronation. Lady|in these days of cheap education and so-called Society 
Cuarity Atamope, who helped to sell at the Distressed | journalism. I think this is all my news.—Yours ever, 

| Industries Sale, has gone to Lord and Lady Nevercivexyy’s, | ‘ VERA. 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 


The Two Pirates (aside—together). ‘‘ONCE 0 


Bird’s-eyed Susan. 





N BOARD TSE LUGGER, AND THE GYURL IS MINE!” 
! I WILL SELL MYSELF TO NEITBER OF YE!” 


‘* UNHAND ME, VILLAINS 
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He (on the Cob). ‘‘ HuLLO, OLD 


He (on the ground). ‘*‘ VOLUNTARY, DO YOU CALL IT? 





OUR LOCAL POINT-TO-POINT. 


>” 


Cut A VOLUNTARY 
ABOUT THE MOST INVOL 


CHAP ! 
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= "> sed Seven ree 
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UNTARY THING I EVER DID 








MORE CONCENTRATION CAMPS 
AND FOREIGN OPINION. 

[‘‘ At the present time many valuable species of 
big game in South Africa are threatened with total 
extinction. . . . It is proposed, in view of the neces- 
sity for immediate action, to establish regulations 
upon drastic lines for their preservation. It is sug- 
geated that camps should be formed.”—Laffan.] 

“Stores of British brutality in the 
new concentration camps continue to 
reach us. The unfortunate captives are 
reported to be denied every vestige of 
freedom. A wretched hippopotamus 
has been beaten with whips for several 
hours merely because he had leant 
against the fence of his kraal, made a 
hole in it, and walked out. The suf- 
ferer, who endured his torture patiently, 
was at length induced to go back, was 
fastened with chains to a tree, and left 
without medical attendance for many 
hours. .”’—Die Schamlose Zeitung. 

“The story of the young gorilla in 
the camp at Taalbosch is, unhappily, only 
too true. Being discovered in the 
officers’ mess-tent playfully breaking 
up the fittings, he was overpowered 
by superior numbers after a gallant 
resistance, bound hand and foot and 
cast into an iron cage. We are glad 





to say that in the struggle seven- 
teen of the brutal British were put out 
of action. The animal refuses all food, 
fearing, with only too much reason, that 
his foes may resort to poison. . . .’’— 
Das Tagesschimpfwort. 

‘*One asks oneself, can these things 
be true? And yet they are on the best 
authority. The case of the lions at the 
Dummkopje camp goes from bad to 
worse. A brutal soldier, finding one of 
them engaged in eating another brutal 
soldier, discharged his rifle at the lion. 
Happily he missed his aim, and the cap- 
tive was able to eat both brutal soldiers. 
Then a mobof fierce yeomen blazed at the 
poor victim in the middle of his dinner 
(what a refinement of cruelty !) until he 
breathed his last. It is high time that 
Europe. .’—Le Menteur. 

‘*The new concentration camps are 
a disgrace to civilisation. A young 
koodoo, suspected of communicating 
with his friends on the veld, is now 
eking out a miserable existence on hay 
and water. The crocodile that ate the 
quartermaster-sergeant has been done 
to death without even the form of a 





BY DEPUTY. 

As Suakspeare could not write his plays 

(If Mrs. GaLtup ’s not mistaken), 
I think how wise in many ways 

He was to have them done by Bacon ; 
They might have mouldered on the 

shelf, 

Mere minor dramas (and he knew it !) 
If he had written them himself 

Instead of letting Bacon do it. 


And if it’s true, as Brown and Ssira 
In many learned tomes have stated, 
That Homer was an idle myth, 
He ought to be congratulated ; 
Since, thus evading birth, he rose 
For men to worship from a distance : 
He might have penned inferior prose 
Had he achieved a real existence. 


|To him and SwaksPEaRE some agree 
| In making very nice allusions, 
| But no one thinks of praising me, 
For I composed my own effusions : 
As others wrote their works divine, 
And they immortal thus to-day are, 
If someone else had written mine 
I might have been as great as they 





trial. . . .”’—Le Scandale. 


are ! 
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MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 
No. I11.—O Tetepnoye !} 
By S-dn-y Gr-ndy. 


[Some dramatic critics have declared that this is not an original play of the 
talented author’s, but merely an adaptation from the French. On this point 
Mr. Punch offers no opinion. } 


ACT I. Scense—The Parkrysons’ 
Tooting. 
curtains are drawn, gives on to garden. Onwall R a 
telephone. Time, evening. Mrs. PaRKINsON is discovered 
in a wicker chair and a highly nervous state, listening 


drawing-room at Lower | 





A French window at back, across which| 4 


intently. ARABELLA, her daughter, lounges in another | 


wicker chair, absorbed in one of the cheaper magazines. | 


Mrs. P. (looking apprehensively towards the window). I’m 
sure there ’s someone in the garden ! 

Arabella (without looking up from her reading). Lor! Ma, 
how you do fidget ! 

[A sound is heard of someone trying the window. 

Mrs. P. (starting wp). He’s trying to get in. I can hear 
him. 

Ara. Nonsense, Ma. It’s the wind. 

Mrs. P. (fussily). Don’t be absurd, Arapetia. It was not} 
in the least like the wind. Listen! [Strains her ears. 

Ara. (unmoved). All right. It’s a burglar then. Have it 
your Own way. 

[There is a moment's pause. 

on the pane. 


Then a faint tapping is heard 


Mrsi P. (sereams). Ah! There it is again. Hark, 
ARABELLA ! 
Ara. (looking up crossly). What is it, Ma? I wish you 


wouldn’ t bother so. How can I read if you will keep inter- 
rupting ? 

Mrs. P. You’re very undutiful, Betta. (Sobs.) And how 
you can sit there and read a silly tale when we may both be 
murdered at any minute I can’t think! 

Ara. (putting down magazine and preparing to rise). 
Shall I see who it is? 

Mrs. P. (alarmed). Certainly not. 
that curtain. 
behind it ? 

Ara. Very well, Ma. [Returns to her magazine. 

Mrs. P. (complainingly). If only your Papa were here ! 

Ara. (without looking up). You’d better send for him. 
He ’s only at the office. 

Mrs. P. What would be the use of that? We might all 
be killed before a messenger could get to him. 

Ara. Sy panama W by not ‘ieiene? 

Mrs. P. (jumping up). Telephone! The very thing. (Rings 
up viaienile} And t do think, ARABELLA, you might have 
thought of that before. (To telephone.) Are you there? Put 
me on to 8345 Gerrard, please... . No! Not 18345. I said 
8345. As quick as you can, please. (Sound of a pane of 
glass breaking. Mrs. P. drops receiver and squeals like a 
frightened rabbit.) Arapetta! He’s forcing his way in. 
Oh, we shall be murdered, I know we shall, etc., ete. (A 
ring is heard at telephone, Mrs. P. snatches up receiver 
again.) Saved! Saved! (Totelephone.) Jonx, Jony, come 
home at once! 


I forbid you to move 
Who knows what dreadful person may be 


(Curtain.) 


ACT II. Scexye—Mr. Rosinson’s study at Hampstead. R. is 
at telephone Lt. Mrs. R. is dozing comfortably c over 
the fire. 

R. (at telephone). Eh? . . . Yes. . All right. 

No. . . . Very well. . . . Good-bye. . . . Yes. Good- 

bye... . (Rings off and returns to seat by fire.) Dash that 





telephone. I’ve a good mind to have it cut off altogether. 
That ’s the third time I’ve been rung up to-night. And 
always about nothing. 

Mrs. R. But think how useful it is to me, Jonn! Why, it 
saves me all my shopping. I order everything through it! 

R. Does that explain the mutton to-night ? 

Mrs. R. Well, perhaps it had been hung a little too long. 
I'll telephone to the butcher about it in the morning. 
R. Much better go round and see him. 
Mrs. R. Oh, no, Jonx! I can scold him just as well here. 
nd it’s far less trouble. [A ring is heard at telephone. 
R. (without moving from his chair). Confound! That’s 
the fourth time ! 

Mrs. R. Hadn’t you better see who it is, dear? 

R. No. Let ’em ring. [Bell sounds again. 

Mrs. R. (putting fingers in her ears). Do go, dear. I can’t 


bear the noise it makes. And it may be something 
important. 

R. Not likely. (Rises leisurely and goes to instrument.) 
Well? Eh? .. . “‘Jony, Jonny, come home at once!” 


What ’s all this? Who are you?... Mara? (To Mrs. R.) 
Who the deuce is Marta? (Turns to telephone again.) What? 
Someone breaking into your house? J can’t help it. Better 
| telephone to the police. . . . Eh? . . . No telephones at 
_London police stations? So much the worse for the 
police. ... What’s that? They'll murder you ina minute? 
Very sorry, my dear madam, but I don’t see what J can 
do.... Come at once? Where? Lower Tooting? Non- 
sense! Shouldn’t think of such a thing. . . . I’m very 
unkind? Brutal to leave a wife to be murdered? Well, 
tisn’t my wife. . . . Eh? What? .. . Certainly not. . 
No. I’m not your hubsand. . . . Oh, I see. . . . Wrong 
number? Will I kindly come all the same before they’ re all 
murdered. Of course not. Never heard such a request. 
| Woman must be mad. Ring off! 

[Hangs up receiver and returns to armchair. 

(Curtain.) 


Note.—For the purposes of unity Act III. is contem- 
poraneous with Act IT. 


ACT III. Scene—As in Act I. Mrs. P. still at telephone 
in agonized attitude. ARABELLA still reading calmly. 


Mrs. P.(at telephone). What do you say? . . . (To ARABELLA.) 
Don’t make that chair creak, ARABELLA. I can’t hear. .. . 
(Turning to telephone again.) Who am I? I’m Moria. 
Some one’s breaking into the house. . . What ? You can’t help 
it ? Oh, Jony, how can you talk like that !. . . Better telephone 
to the police? But you know the police stations have no 
telephones. (Noise of fumbling at window.) Help! Help! 
They ‘ll murder me in a minute. . . . Very sorry, are you? 
What ’s the use of that ? Come at once. At once! . . . Come 
where? To Lower Tooting of course. . . . You won’t? Well, 
Jonn, you are unkind! ...Eh?. . Yes, I call it brutal to 
leave a wife to be murdered in this way. . . . Not your wife? 
(To Arapetta.) ARabetta, do you hear that? He says he 
isn’t my wife ! 

Ara. Perhaps he isn’t, Ma. 
on wrong at the Exchange. I know these telephones! 

Mrs. P. Impossible! (Returning to ow Eh?. 
What? ... Not my husband? I see. . Wrong number. 
. But please come all the same before we ’re all killed. . 

You won't? . Ring off? Brute! (Flings down receiver 
and turns with shriek oof fright to window which opens at 
this moment, admitting man.) Who’s that? Why, it’s 
you, Jonny. What a fright you did give me, coming in by 

the garden in that way. 

[Falls into husband’s arms. ARABELLA reads on unmoved. 


(Curtain.) 


They may have switched you 
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HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Il. 


As a second exercise in the art of 
oratory, you cannot do better than 
imitate the classic style of Sir Wm.1aM 
Harcourt. And, if you are really anxious 
to make progress, mind that you neglect 
no opportunity of practising your art. 
The difficulty of collecting an audience 
can easily be overcome if you use your 
chances properly. For example, let us 
suppose that you attend the annual 
meeting of your club. The accounts 
are passed and the routine business run 
through with almost indecent haste. At 
the end there is a slight pause. The 
Secretary catches your eye and nods. 
You know what he wants, and your 
natural inclination is merely to murmur 
“Beg to propose vote of thanks to the 
Chair.” This would be quite wrong ; 
it would be throwing away an excellent 
opportunity for making a_ speech. 
Instead, you will rise from your seat, 
advance to the Secretary’s table—which 
you must thump emphatically at the 
end of every sentence—and begin as 
follows :— 

“Tn the course of a somewhat pro- 
tracted existence, Mr. Chairman, seldom 
or never have I approached a task in 
any measure analogous to that which at 
this moment lies before me with so 
strong, and, I may add, so overpowering 
a sense of indignation. (At this point 
your audience will open their eyes.) It 
may be that I am the victim of some 
error, it may be that the duty of listen- 
ing to the absurdly farcical proceedings 
which have been enacted within the 
past few minutes has temporarily 
obscured the percipient faculties of a 
brain normally adequate for the due 
discharge of such activities as fortune 
or chance may assign to it. (Take 
breath here.) But, Sir, if this be not 
the case, if my intellectual powers are 
not even momentarily clouded, if I have 
rightly interpreted the inclination of the 
Secretary’s head towards the vicinity of 
that seat which at a moment compara- 
tively recent was occupied by myself— 
if this be so, Sir, I can only say that 
his proposal, thus tacitly made, is one 
of the most monstrous, most outrageous, 
and most humiliating (thump the table 
hard as you utter each of these adjec- 
tives) which has ever been submitted, 
in my recollection at least, to an assem- 
bly of gentlemen presumably sane and 
hypothetically intelligent. It is sug- 
gested — ay, and more than suggested 
—that the business of this meeting may 
how, with some fitness, be terminated. 
(Here you may expect applause.) It is 
even implied that after a formal and 
possibly undeserved expression of 
gratitude to you, Sir, for the manner 
in which you have presided over our 


—— 














INDIRECT ORATION. 


‘OH, IF YOU PLEASE, MUM, THERE ’S NO MEAT FOR DINNER. 
AND GONE AND NEVER COME THIS MORNING!” 


THE BUTCHER ’AS BEEN 





so-called deliberations, we shall have 
discharged those duties which our club, 
our country, our empire (three more 
thumps) expect of us. That 
unwarrantable supposition I repudiate 
utterly. What! while the state of 
domestic politics in China compels fore- 
bodings of the most gravely significant 
kind, while the site of the North Pole 
remains yet untrodden by human foot, 





while the retail price of latakia is| 


advancing by leaps and bounds, are we, 
a representative assembly of responsible 
and educated citizens, to disperse before 
we have had an opportunity of express- 
ing so much as the briefest opinion, 


severally and collectively, upon matters | Such deeds as were not done by Rosesery. 





so vast, so vital, so momentous? To 
this abominable conspiracy of silence I, 
Sir, at least, will be no party. Sir, the 


most | total revenue from the Chinese customs 


”? 


during the past ten years . 

(You can complete the rest of the 
speech for yourself. Or, possibly, your 
audience will do it for you.) 





Mr. Punch’s Political Limericks. 


Wuewn the sexton shall in a church-close 
bury 
The brilliant, the versatile Rosrsrry, 
We shall say: Never one 
Of our statesmen has done 
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| 
THE XYLONITE LOVER. | 
[According to a writer in Cassell’s Magazine, it is impossible to conceive a 
pastime more conducive to matrimony than Ping-pong. ‘‘ The serve over | 
the net ; the watching of the ball as it careers along the carpet to some dark | 
and distant corner, necessitating two pairs of hands to seek for it; the frequent 
and fatal use of the word ‘ love’; the offer and glad acceptance of lemonade | 
when the encounter is over; all these lead but to one goal—the goal of 
matrimony.”’) 
I. | 
It is not mine to serve with stately grace 
The celluloid into my lady’s face ; 
To win no game with skill to me is given, 
I will not play at all unless I’m driven. 
It is not mine, 
It is not mine to send with easy grace 
The light ball bounding, 
The white ball bounding in my lady’s face. 
Il. 
Not mine in endless rallies to repel 
The thousand artful strokes she knows so well ; 
Not mine my suit victoriously to press 
(My valet does this when ’tis in a mess !) 
Not mine with futile, 
Not mine with frantic racquet to repel 
The curly service, 
The cunning service that I know too well! 
Ill. 
But mine it is to scramble in her train, 
The search in darkened corners to maintain, 
And lemonade to fetch with deference, 
And call the score, oft ‘‘ love,’’ with look intense ; 
The grateful liquid, 
The blameless liquid fetch with reverence, 
My pingful worship, 
My pongful worship thus to evidence. 








A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 
On the Appian Way. 
WE are with a guide, voluble after the fashion of guides 
| all the world over, and capable of speaking many languages 
execrably. His English, no doubt, is typical of the rest. 
‘‘Datt-e building dere,’’ he says, ‘‘ is de Barze of Caracalla.” 

‘*The what?” says my companion. 

““De Barze of Caracalla—vere de ancient Romans bayze 
demselfs in de water—same as ve go to Casino, zey take a 
barze, morning, afternoon, ven zey like.” 

‘Tt must have been a large building,’ I venture, ineptly. 

‘In dem dere barze,’’ he retorts, impressively, ‘‘ sixteen 

honderd peoples all could chomp in de water same time! ”’ 
| ‘Jolly good splash they must have made,”’ says A. 

The guide pays no attention, but continues : 

‘** Dem dere barze not de biggest. In de Barze of Diocletian 
four tousand peoples all could chomp in de water same 
time. In all de barze in Rome forrrty tousand could chomp 
in same time.”’ 

‘‘T wonder,’’ says A., ‘“‘ how they got ‘em all together and 
started them jumping ?”’ 

‘* Vell, dey not all chomp togesser every day same peoples, 
but ven de barze all full den forrrty tousand chomp in same 
time. 

At the Bosco Sacro. 


“Now,” remarks the guide, ‘‘I tell you fonny story-— 
make you laugh. Ven dem eight honderd robbers foundated 
Rome dey live on a ’ill and dey haf no religion. Den come 
de King Numa Pomwpitio: he say ‘dey most haf religion,’ so 
he can goffern dem better. Den ’e go to diss bosco, and 


| ven he come back he tell dem robbers he haf seen de Naimp | 
Egeea—— 


” 





! 


story.” 





‘The Nymph Egeria,” A. intervenes, with superiority, 

‘Vell, 1 say de Naimp Egeea. He say he haf seen her, 
dat she haf appareeted to him, and so dey get deir religion.” 

A. laughs dubiously. 

‘* Yes,”’ concludes the guide, “‘ dat iss a fonny story.” 

By the Cireus of Mazentius. 

‘Diss is de Circus of Massenzio. He build ’im ven his 
son Romutus die. No, diss is not de same Romvutvus who 
foundated Rome, but anosser one, a leetle boy, de son of de 
Emperor Massenzio. He die ven he vos a leetle boy. In 
dem days it not permitted to make sacrifice of men, so dey 
build a race-course instead: it is de same ting, for some of 
de charioteers alvays get dem killed, and Masseyzio tink 
dey go play wiz Romvtvs.” 

In the Catacombs. 
Ven de martiri condemnated to dess and dey kill dem, 
dey safe some drops blood in a leetle bottle and dey put 
dem bottles in de valls. Dere iss a bit, you see. Say | 
SEBASTIANO ‘e vos condemnated to de arrows—dey shotted | 
‘im—and afterward dey smash his head on a column. Dere | 
is de column.”’ 

“What was that you were telling us about Caracatta just 
now ?”’ 

*CaracaLta he no like ’is brozzer Geta—so he kill ‘im. 
Den he make ‘im a god and tell peoples to vorship him, and 
‘e say ‘I did not like my brozzer ven he vos a man, but I | 
like him very moch ven he is a god.’ Dat is anosser fonny 


“ 











MR. PUNCH’S 


Ill. 
From the ‘‘ Queen,” 500 B.C. 


Tue signs of the times point to woad still being the only 
wear for tlhe coming season, and the West-end houses are 
stocking it freely. The fashionable hue will remain 
unchanged—a deep, rich, Ricketty azure ; but if, by any sad 
and unforeseen chance, court mourning isfound necessary, the 
SterHeNs’ blue-black variety will be substituted. Muffs, 
gloves and stockings of the same material are de rigueur, and 
may be obtained of Dioxins, Inpico Jones & Co. We may 
add that the above enterprising firm has engaged the Blue 
Alsatian Band, conducted by Mr. Heyry J. Woap, to play 
during afternoon tea in the show rooms. 

From ‘‘ M. A. P.”’ of 1780. 

Among literary magnates of the day none is so deservedly 
popular as Dr. Samvuet Jonson, the lexicographer. Robust 
in figure, handsome of countenance, natty in attire, he is as 
well known in Fleet Street as Temple Bar itself. 

[ remember the first time I saw him, as he walked care- 
lessly westwards from Bolt Court, touching the posts as he 
passed. [ was then a raw Irish lad, new to London life, 
and I shall never forget the brilliant smile that he threw to 
me. Subsequently we became close friends in the Press 
Gallery. Dr. Jomyson is a superb talker (though never to 
the point of wounding an adversary) and a ready wit. His 
manners are courtly yet winsome, especially at table, where 
he is a model for literary diners-out. 


From ‘‘ The British Weekly”’ of 1814. 
Rampiinc REMARKS. 


Various statements have been made in the usual unin- 
structed quarters concerning the authorship of Waverley, 
the successful novel just published by Messrs. Opper AND 
TuINNER, but they are, of course, wrong. Some say, for 
instance, that Mr. Waxrer Scorr, the poet, an Edinburgh 
legal light of some brilliance, is the writer of the book. 


REPRINTS. 





| happen, however, to have better information, which I sh 
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Uncle George (who has been helping himself to a seat), ‘‘1’*M GLAD TO SEE YOU'VE TAKEN UP PAINT SO SUCCESSFULLY, MY BOY. 
IF I WERE IN YOUR PLACE, I’D STICK TO IT FOR ALL I WAS WORTH!” 


pa 
) 


y 
Wy 


AND, 








divulge at the proper time. Al) that I propose to say at 
present is that supporters of Mr. Soorr are on the wrong 
tack. When the moment is ripe the author’s agent, my 
good friend and colleague, Mr. A. Pixxer Warr, will doubt- 
less make the disclosure. I understand that the competition | 
for the author’s next work is very keen, and many American | 
publishers—with a zeal for lucre which in others [ cannot 
too cordially deprecate—are on their way across the Atlantic 
to secure the American rights, and my Christian friend, 
Major Ponp, is also coming in the hope of booking some 
lectures from the Great Unknown, as well as from the Duke 
of Wetuixaton and the Regent. 


From the “ Daily Mail” of 2002 A.D. (a preprint). 
Mareh 31. 

We have good reason to believe that an ultimatum las 
been addressed to this Government by that of Monaco. War 
is always a serious, a terrible thing, but we unhesitatingly 
say that if the Ministry keep a bold front they will have 
the entire country at their back. What we have written we 


* OH, MARY, GO AND FETCH THE SUPPER BEER.” 
(A piece of corrected Kingsley.) 


‘Ou, Mary, go and fetch the supper beer, 
And fetch the supper beer, 
And fetch the supper beer, 
Across the Strand for me!” 
The pirate buses came from far and near, 
And all alone went she. 


The beastly fog came down upon the Strand, 
And o’er and o’er the Strand, 
And round and round the Strand ; 
As far as eye could see, 
The blinding fog came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she. 


Oh, what can be the meaning of the crowd-— 
The eager peering crowd, 
The roughly jostling crowd— 





have written. 
April 1. 


that the Government will think twice, nay ten times, before 
It is true that in numbers we have a slight superiority, but 


the Prince has the fastest aerial automobile in the world, 
and the ferocity of his croupiers is notorious. 





The situation still remains acute, but we carnestly trust 


they plunge the country into a bloody war with so wealthy, | 
so well-equipped, and so warlike a nation as that of Monaco. | 


A broken jug to see? 
Was never maiden yet that swore so loud, 
Nor half so long as she. 


For language such as this they ran her in, 
To Bow Street ran her in, 
To Bow Street ran her in, 
And fourteen days did she. 
Still cabmen see her fetch the supper beer, 
Though not—no! not for me. 
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ScENE—Chancery Lane ‘* Tube" Station. 


First Lift Man. 
CHINGE!” 
Second Lift Man. ‘‘ WHaT’'s UP THEN?” 


‘*A GOOD TIME COMIN’ FOR ME, MATE, 


Wuat O, FoR A BIT OFA 


First Lift Man (in wmpressive tones), ‘‘GOT SHIFTED TO THE BANK—BEGINNIN’ Monpay !” 


THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 


(Anent Cramming and Crammers.) 


Tue old notion of ‘‘eating your 
dinners”’ to the degree of Utter Barrister 
is, or should be, exploded. Nowadays 
the Inns of Courts examiners carefully 
perform the responsibilities of their 
charge. 

To the list of text-books furnished by 
the student’s coach I would suggest 
the addition of the Comic Blackstone, 
should that admirable work of erudition 
have been overlooked. With the Comic 
Blackstone at his finger’s end, a candi- 





date for a pass is ‘‘safe as judges’ 
chambers ’’ if the examiners are blessed 
with a sense of humour. And if they 
are not blessed with a sense of humour, 
& pass in any case would be a difficulty. 

There are coaches and coaches. Per- 
haps the best is he who makes the 
selection of ‘‘answers”’ on the sugges- 
tion of the recurrence of ‘‘ colour”’ at 
Monte Carlo. For instance, ‘‘ The Rule 
in Swewiey’s Case”’ is a piece de 
résistance—sometimes in more senses 
than one—in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn 
when the Bar Examination is “on.” 
It comes up about four times out of 
every five papers. But the fifth exam. 








is zero as far as SHELLEY and his 
remarkable case are concerned. Then 
the coach who has learned his work in 
the neighbourhood of Monaco ignores 
SHELLEY when the time arrives for his 
case not to turn up. WhenT had to 
prepare for the Bar my tutor devoted 
most of his spare time to pricking 
the questions of past examinations, 
and I frankly admit that I owed my 
successful flooring of the papers to 
the assistance I received at his hands. 
I knew exactly before the event what it 
was essential for me to know, and what 
I might with confidence avoid. Looking 
back, I do not see that I suffered much 
by my partial acquisition of judicial 
knowledge. Within a month of my call, 
[ had forgotten everything I had ever 
learned. And I think I may add that, 
if I had retained all that I had acquired, 
I should not have found any advantage 
in my practice: nay, more, I will go 
further. Everyone knows the amount of 
my practice. Had that practice been 
multiplied a hundred-fold, the practical 
result would have been the same. 

Since I commenced these hints to 
beginners I have received several sugges- 
tions, some of considerable practical 
value. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
who does not give his name says that 
he thinks something can be done by 
hypnotism. ‘* Would it not be possible,” 
asks his Lordship, “for a candidate 
to be put under mesmeric influence, 
and then prompted by suggestion how 
to answer the queries put to him?” | 
am much obliged to his Lordship. The 
J. A. cautiously continues, ‘‘ The only 
drawback I can imagine is the hypnotic 
prompter turning out not only an ass 
but a silly ass. Should the hypnotic 
prompter play a practical joke the 
result might be disastrous. What would 
the examiner think and say were the 
hypnotised candidate to begin drinking 
the ink with relish as first-rate cham- 
pagne, while smoking his pen under the 
impression he was enjoying a first-rate 
cigar?”’ I thank his Lordship for his 
valuable caution. 

And now, having come to the limit of 
the valuable space allotted to me for my 
description of the Road to the Woolsack, 
let me say that I should be glad 
to coach any candidate for forensic 
honours. As my chambers are limited 
—I have the habitation of a window 
recess—I fear I should have to ask 
my pupil to look in through that win- 
dow from the outside. In fine weather 
the prospect would be distinctly plea- 
sant, and when it rained I should be 
only too pleased to grant my pupil ( 
do not venture to put the substantive 
in the plural) the usufruct of an 
umbrella. 

A. BrieF.ess, JUNIOR. 

Pump Handle Court. 
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CHAPS, 





BACK TO WORK. 


Antu-r B-ir-r. (Captain of St. Stephen's School, to Masters Cu-p-Ri-N, H-cxs-B-cu, and Br-pr-ck). “I SAY, 
YOU 


BEASTLY SHORT HOLIDAY! WHEN ’S THE NEXT?” 
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RUS IN URBE. 





"Tis Spring-time ! 
Where sunshine never enters, hark ! 
That hapless prisoner, the lark, 

Pours forth his sweet wild carol ; 
A maddening thought within him stirs 
Of hill-tops where the windmill whirs, 
And breezy downs of golden furze 

In April’s brave apparel. 





So, too, through windows dim and dun, 
The prisoned clerk beholds the sun 
That plays about in frolic fun 

On inkpot, desk and ledger ; 
Feels the fresh warmth and longs to see 
Green field, blue sky and budding tree, 
And thinks that it were bliss to be 

A ploughman or a hedger. 


He hastens home at evening, bent 

On garden joys, his shillings spent 

On seeds and seedlings, well content 
To follow father Apa ; 

And thus, all office cares forgot, 

With careful spade and water-pot, 

He delves the small suburban plot 
Of brick and bare macadam. 





| Here, here,’ thinks he, ‘‘ the Marshal 
Niel 
Her orange glory shall reveal ; 
A crimson rambler here shall steal, 
And here shal! bloom tea-roses : 
Upon this porch, now black with grime, 
Shall sweetest honeysuckle climb 
To mingle fragrance with the thyme 
When evening softly closes.”’ 





| 
| 


Bat what does sweet returning Spring 
The poor imprisoned songster bring ? 
A turf whereon to beat the wing 

He may no longer fly on; 
While he ~wiose fancy sees a blaze 
Of blessom after many days 
Wii smile if haply he can raise 

A dingy dandelion. 








“LA VILLE LUMIERE.” 


_ Ir the Parisians put up many more 
illuminated advertisements, cocoas and 
toothpowders, newspapers and music 


letter all along the Boulevards—the 
Place de l’Opéra is so full of them that 
there is hardly any space left for 
another gleaming word—‘‘La Ville 
Lumiére’’ will become the flash-light 
city. It is already La Ville Vacarme. 
Add a few more tramcars with gongs, 
a few more automobiles with bells, a 
few more bicycles with horns, and the 
Parisian in the street, the fldneur du 
Boulevard, will be quite unable to hear 
himself speak. He will still hear the 
hewspaper sellers, for no noise on 
earth, not even siren whistles, artillery, 


Paris Sport, La Presse, Le Soir,’ 
Which are absolutely hors concours as 





From the alley dark, | 


halls spelling out their names letter by | 


or thunder, could drown the yells of 
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OUR YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS. 
Thoughtful Boy (contemplating infant sister, and dimly groping after the mystery of the origin 


of existence). 





‘*But, MuMMY, SHE MUST HAVE WASN’T BEFORE SHE WAS. 


Dipn’T sux ? 








ear-splitters. Poor London, still the 
hapless victim of filthy, foreign, orgadn- 
| grinding vagabonds, has risen up against 
the paper-yeller, but the Yeller Press 
|of Paris remains unconquered. The 
| Parisian will have to imitate the gestures 
of Marseilles or Bordeaux when speech 
| becomes impossible. Dazzled by night 
land deafened by day, the fldneur must 
gradually vanish. 

The French have always tolerated, or 
enjoyed, a considerable amount of noise. 
Day by day, as the din in Paris grows 
louder, one can still better understand 
why AtpnonseE Davuper remarked the 
almost rural quiet of Piccadilly Circus. 
By degrees the Parisian will grow deaf. 
What is the use of ears if they only 
help him to get run over by communi- 





cating to his brain the simultaneous 
blasts and bangs of innumerable 
}mechanical vehicles rushing in all 


| directions? What is the use of ears, 
|if they only tell him that Paris Sport 





vient de paraitre? Perhaps with 
the aid of ear-trumpets or gramma- 
phones or megaphones he may still 
be able to hear a little music, some- 
thing with plenty of brass and 
drums, played fortissimo. It needs Mr. 
WELLS to ‘‘anticipate’’ what else may 
be audible in the Paris of the future. 
Even underground, in the Métropoli- 
tain, there is no quiet. As the train 
goes along everything makes a noise, 
the wheels, the doors, the windows, 
apparently also the rails and the tunnels 
themselves. The air is rather better 
than in the Central London Railway, 
but the clatter is appalling. There is 
an official in every carriage. One may 
sometimes see an old lady ask him a 
question—no doubt the name of the 
next station, for the stations are covered 
with advertisements and the names are 
modestly minute. The official, accus- 
tomed to use his eyes rather than his 
ears, understands what she wants. His 
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mouth opens wide and his lips move, 
but one hears nothing. Then the old 
lady's mouth opens and her lips move, 
again unheard. Then the official bends 
down and his mouth opens yet wider 
close to the old lady’s ear, and the old 
lady evidently listens with all her 
might, and no doubt asks him to speak 
up, for her lips also move, but it 1s to 
no purpose, and she probably gets out 
at the wrong station after all. 

The effort to speak above the noises 
of the street has invaded the calm and 
decorous precincts of the Théatre Fran- 
cais itself. There is a new piece by 
Lavepan, Le Marquis de Priola, which 
is neither calm nor decorous. M. Le 
Barey, in a complet of the most chic and 
a necktie absolutely immaculate, plays 
the hero, an aristocratic Don Juan of 
to-day. M. Dessonnes appears as his 
son, a young man. These two shout at 
each other, in a very elegant apparte- 
ment, with such amazing loudness that 
their voices might even be heard plainly 
if they were in the street, and faintly if 
they were in the Métropolitain. It is 
needless to say that their acting is 
superb. It is only in the Vile Vacarme 
that they could forget the effect of such 
vociferation in any house supposed to 
be occupied by les plus élégants mon- 
dains, to quote the society paragraphs 
of the French newspapers. In a few 
minutes the servants of the Marquis 
would certainly rush in; the other 
locataires, convinced that fire had burst 
out or burglars burst in, would speedily 
follow, and even the police, from the 
street outside, would finally arrive to 
prevent an assassination. And it is only 
a dispute between two gentlemen, trés 
comme-il-faut. M. Coguvetixs Cadet 
assists with the full force of his lungs. 
Otherwise his part, of course admirably 
acted, seems entirely superfluous. 











“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 
{** He is a Scotchman and therefore funda- 
mentally inept.”— The Tiger.] 
An, baist nae mair the bard o’ Ayr 
That whiles was Scotland's glory, 
An’ dinna rave o’ Brucr the brave 
An’ Bannockburn sae gory ; 
But greet ver lane an’ mak’ yer maen 
That ye are ca’d a Scoatsman— 
There ’s naught but scorn for him that ’s 
born 
'Twixt Tweed 
man. 


an’ John-o’-Groat’s, 


Nae poo’er hae we a joke tae sae 
Ye ken the auld, auld rumour; 
We canna taste the flavour chaste 
That marks the Cockney humour ; 
’'T is owre refined for oor dull mind, 
Though greeted wi’ guffaws, man, 
| By cultured wits that thrang the pits 
O’ Surrey music ha’s, man. 





| Oor manners, tae !—my heart is wae 
When I compare the races, 
Contrastin’ oor behaviour dour 
Wi’ English airs an’ graces. 
We Scots maun hide oor humbled pride 
An’ greet in sorrow dumb, man— 
We canna baist the perfect taste 
An’ canny tact o’ Brum, man. 


An’ oh! ye ken, as beesness men, 
In dealin’ wi’ an order, 
We aye maun find oorsels behind 
Oor brithers owre the Border. 
We vie in vain wi’ English brain ; 
Hoo can we mak’ a haul, man, 
Until we start tae lairn the art 
That ’s practised in the Mall, man ? 





SEMPER ALIQUID NOVI. 

[** The London season of 1902 is to be the motor- 

car season.” — Daily Papers.) 
A Page from Algy’s Diary. 

Sunday.—Church parade very full. 
Frightful congestion of motors round 
Achilles. Lady Maiste looked ripping 
in brown leather strapped with buck- 
skin. Like the new machine I picked 
up at TaTrersaLL’s. Very easy paces. 

Tuesday.—Poor old D’Arcy nearly 
had a beastly accident in the Row this 
morning. His motor got clean away 
with him and bolted right to the end 
before he could get a pull at it. Silly 
girl, actually riding a horse (dangerous 
things, horses), ran into him and got 
thrown. So stupid of her to come out 
like that, she might have killed D’Arcy. 

Thursday.—Ordered a splendid coat 
at tailor’s. Quite a new thing. Meant 
for going as fast as you please against 
the wind. Buttons up behind instead 
of in front; called the ‘‘ Nathaniel,’’ I 


believe. Splendid dodge, saves all 
draught. Went to the Duchess’s 
Cotillon. Enormous success, especially 


the motor figure, when all rush round 
hissingand puffing. The presents were 
pins and brooches in shape of diamond 
motors. 

Saturday.—Doctor just gone—fancy 
I’m in a bad way, but he hopes to save 
one of my legs and my right arm. 
Beastly motor blew up in Piccadilly 
this morning. Sent round to Tatrer- 
SALL’s to buy back some of my horses— 
in case I recover. 








OLYMPIC CALM. 


Probable Report of Questions and 
Answers in the House of Lords 
under the circumstances of Inva- 
sion. ‘ 

Friday.— Tue Viscount M. asked the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

whether the announcement in the daily 

papers that France and Russia had de- 
clared war against England was correct ? 

The Earl of W. asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 








it was true that a French force had 
landed that morning at Dover and was 
marching on London ? 

Replying to both, the noble Marquis 
said that he had nothing official on the 
subject, as something seemed to have 
happened to the Calais-Dover cable as 
well as to the telegraph wires between 
Dover and London. He had, however, 
taken steps to inform the Postmaster- 
General of the breakdown, and had no 
doubt that he would see that it was 
rectified in due course. (Ministerial 
cheers.) 





He regretted, however, that 
the noble Lords had not given him due 
notice of their questions. The subject 
then dropped. 

Monday.—The Lord C. asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for War 
whether the rumours now current, that 
the French had advanced as far as 
Sydenham, where they had taken up 
an artillery position and were now 
shelling London, were correct ? 

The noble Marquis, the Prime 
Minister, replying for the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War, admitted having 
heard certain reports. He, however, 
wished to draw attention to a matter 
more important to their Lordships, 
namely, the deplorable tendency, dis- 
tinctly on the increase in their Lord- 
ships’ House, to ask questions likely to 
lead to discussion at a late hour.” It 
was now nearly dinner-time, 7.15 p.m., 
and—— 

At this point a French shell fell 
through the roof. The subject then 
dropped. Their Lordships immediately 
adjourned. 


“THERE'S A GOOD TIME COMING.” 
[‘* Hitherto the War has stood in the way of th® 
good time for authors and publishers that is alway® 
receding. Now it is the Coronation.” — Academy, ] 





THERE ’s a good time coming 
For the weary Grub Street hack ; 
No more each post shall bring a host 
Of contributions back ; 
But appetising offers 
From all the leading firms, 
‘“‘ If you possess an old MS., . 
Pray, kindly name your terms. 


There ’s a good time coming, 
When [ no more shall gaze 

On dusty drawers containing scores 
Of novels, epics, plays ; 

But bound in full morocco 
Upon my shelves, my books _ 

Shall glint and shine in some divine 
Edition de luzxe. 


There ’s a good time coming 
If only one knew when !- 
Last year they swore it was the War 
That hit us writing men ; 
’Tis now the Coronation ; 
Next year there will be some. 
Event sublime. That coming time— 


Ah! will it ever come? 
it 
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EXTRACT FROM DIARY OF 
DOMESTICATED CENTLEMAN. 


‘“‘History repeats itself.” 
Great truth this, freshly, but 
unintentionally impressed 
upon me this morning by 
brisk housemaid, who had 
clapped and dusted cherished 
old volume of Observer out of 
library window and down 
into garden below. Recovered 
it, broken-backed, but hap- 
pily still legible, and under 


date of January 15, 1756, 
read as follows :——‘‘I do not 
like having my _ house 


rendered useless to me under 
pretence of keeping it clean 

. All the morning long 
, I am entertained with 
the domestic concert of scruk- 
bing the floors, scouring the 
irons, and beating the car- 
pets; and I am constantly 
hunted from room to room, 
while one is to be dusted, 
another dry rubbed, another 
washed, and another run over 








**Don’T YOU THINK THAT MUSIC HAS CHARMS TO SOOTHE 


THAT’s WHY 


with a dry mop. My|_ Brown. A 
apartment is stowed with 1 res 
soap, brickdust, sand,|pryro’s neck !” 
scrubbing - brushes, _ hair - 





5] 


brooms, rag-mops and dishclouts.’ 


I HAVE PUT A BRASS BAND ROUND 








them horizontally, denting 
and damaging everythin 
within a wide radius of them 
but it is not “ knocking them 
in.”’ From time to time refy- 
gee articles of furniture come 
cowering into corners of my 
library from neighbouring 
fallen strongholds. Then the 
window-cleaner glowers down 
at me from scaling-ladder, and 
the sweep’s black battering. 
ram is thrust in through door 
—and I surrender. 

Have made many sugges- 
tions to ANNA for lessening 
misery, first and best being 
that spring-cleaning should 
be abandoned altogether. In 
return for this, receive look 
implying I have ceased to be 
a human being. Then pro- 
posed that cleaning should be 
done in a single day by tum- 
ing on extra hands: pointed 
out that it would come to 
exactly the same thing if, 
instead of employing one or 
two charwomen for a fort- 
night, had in_ twelve or 
twenty-four (allowing for 
Sundays) for one day. Ob 








public affairs, or, what comes to the 


Across gulf of century and a-half I|same thing, in the extracts | read her 
clasp this gentleman to brotherly bosom. | from the daily papers ; goes about with 


Like him, I have my existence darkened 
by domestic orgy of purification. 
Belike he was the greater sufferer, for 
in his case, apparently, no restrictions 
of season observed. Yet to poetic soul 
something peculiarly revolting in selec- 
tion of spring for said orgy. Why 
desecrate it? Why, just when genial 
influences of nature are renewing a 
man’s youth and causing his deep-down 


goodness and sweetness to well up and | 


overflow upon the domestic hearth, sweep 


him summarily off it, or, worse still (in | 
case, like me, he is at the time irremov-| 


able), keep him ignominiously hopping 
about upon it by pursuing broom ? 
Have pointed out error to dear ANNA 
a score of times; but am always met 
by assurance that this year operations 
so trifling compared with previous ones 


—in which painters or paperers more | 


deeply involved—that I shall scarce be 
aware of disturbance. 
cleaning most insidious thing. The 
spotlessness of one chamber seems to 
convert every mote upon its neighbour 
into a beam: the new mat cries aloud 
for fresh chintzes, and the fresh chintz 
positively screams for whitewash on the 
ceiling. 

First warning of approaching chaos 


is a little cloud, no bigger than a man’s | 


brow. She is 
interest in 


hand, 
silent, 


upon my ANNa’s 
distraught, loses 


jand is expected to be grateful. 


But spring-| 


measuring tape in .hand, and applies it 
suddenly in odd _ places ; 


into it. 
strong smell of turpentine and vision 
of stout, elderly, uncivilised - looking 
woman crouched somewhere on floor, 
and resembling misshapen mushroom. 
Time has then come when difficult 
for self-respecting man to face world. 
Everyone, from wife to scullery-maid, 
casts cold glances at him and manifests 
unreasoning desire to shunt him some- 
where. He eats the bread of bitterness, 
badly cooked and unpunctually served, 
Why, 
indeed, should he have food? He is 
not spring-cleaning! The cleaners are 
passionately enjoying themselves; but 
it is part of the game to affect martyr- 
dom and wither up the real sufferer 
with scorn. 

Entrenching myself in own apart- 
ments, listen all day long to enemy 
mining closer, not covertly, Lut with 
noisy, insolent bluster. He chatters 
and clatters just outside my walls, 
bumps and thumps and drags things 
about overhead. Worst of all, in every 
direction, hear female contingent occu- 
pied in what it is pleased to call 
‘* knocking in tacks.”’ That is precisely 
what it is not; it is badgering them, 


mashing them, beheading them, felling 


opens a cup-| said 
board or a drawer and sighs deeply | berries.”’ 


vious this—mere question of 
arithmetic ! A. retorted (foolishly, I 
thought) that houses weren't “‘ cleaned 
by arithmetic,’ and asked where she 
was to find twenty-four charwomen; 
they didn’t ‘ grow like black- 
(** But they do grow remark- 


This is speedily followed by | ably like mushrooms,’’ I murmured.) 


Asked, too, where the dozens of pails 
and brushes and step-ladders were to 
come from (as if she couldn't have 
hired them—pity women have so little 
resource), and wound up with the state- 
ment that I was ‘really too absurd.” 
She repeated this remark—-a favourite 
with her, when pressed in argument— 
upon my next suggesting, merely as a 
pis-aller, of course, that the cleaning 
should be done by night, the family 
taking doses of chloral and going t 
bed with cotton-wool in its ears; 
adding her wonder that men could 
‘“make so much fuss about a_ slight 
temporary inconvenience.’ Heavens! 








Mr. Punch’s Political Limericks. 


Wuey the session begins, Mr. Batrour, 
Your pals must be sorry their pal for: 
No golf and no Souls, 
No nothing but Bow Les, 
Which is such a dull game, Mr. BatrovR. 


If the gifted and young Mr. CaurcHilt 
Is to stay on his eminent perch, he'll 





Shed some of the side 
Which is hard to abide— 


Yes—even in young Mr. CHurRCHIIL. 
gd 
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“OTHER TIMES, OTHER MANNERS.” 


| 


Waen Tommy (JoNEs) USED TO CALL GLADYs (BROWN) HIS LITTLE 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS JONES MEETS Mrs. Brown, ACCIDENTALLY 








| SWEETHEART, AND THE YOUNG LADY’S MAMMA TOOK MENTAL NOTE | ACCOMPANIED BY A YOUNG LADY WHOM HE DOES NOT RECOGNISE, 
|0F THE SAME FOR FUTURE USE. Mrs. B. *‘Dox’? You REMEMBER GLADYs, Mr. JONES? You vusEp 
| ro CALL HER YOUR LITTLE SWEETHEART !” 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE name the book, he would have suggested Gambling, Murder, 
a r-UT jXoe ’ . + “i. ’ ’ 
and Sudden Death. But, as has been said aforetime, What ’s 


| Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities (The Scientific Press) is 
| out for the current year. Itis bulkier than ever, though its 
| modest price remains stationary. The work is done with 
that thoroughness and mastery of detail that mark the 
literary achievements of Sir Henry Burnett. It not only 
tells all that it is useful to know about home hospitals and 
charities. It isa guide to American and Colonial Institu- 
tions. My Baronite highly recommends it to millionaires to 
take to bed with them and study through the otherwise 
dead unhappy night. They will get up in the morning 
with the pleased consciousness that they have obtained 
information enabling them, of their wealth, to bestow the 
greatest good among the most deserving number. 

The Grand Duchess (Hutcnixsox) whom Miss Frances 
Gerard introduces to the English public is Anna AMaLia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Little is written of her in the 
big type pages of history. But she will live for ever as the 
jentre of the Lilliput Court of Weimar, illuminated by the 
Presence of GorrHe, ScuiLter, WIELAND, Kiorstock, LEssinc 
nd Herver. Miss Gerarp has had access to the Grand 

cal Library at Weimar, a privilege valuable in itself, but 

ndicapped in this case by the fact that it has somewhat 
overweighted the biographer with dry, uninforming details. 

'y Baronite finds the work a catalogue rather than a 
ography. Still, there are materials out of which the 
fader may evolve his own idea of the Duchess and her 
‘uroundings. The publishers present two handsome 
Yolumes, illustrated by two-score portraits and pictures, 
» gee taken from private collections in the old German 
A Vision of Beauty Mr. Josep Hattow calls his novel 
lst published by Messrs. Hutcninson. ‘The title is pretty, 
[it scarcely descriptive. Had my Baronite been invited to 











in aname? The story is full of go and colour, rattling 
along at a pace that lands the reader on the last page before 
he knows where he is. In the main it deals with the seamy 
side of society, the picture being varied by glimpses of pleasant 
homes and good people in a quiet Cathedral town. Lady 
Lynford’s midnight adventure is a little risqué. But 
it is a strong situation dramatically described. Not satisfied 
with this, calling in the New World to redress the balance of 
the Old, Mr. Harrow takes one of his male villains across the 
Atlantic and has another bedroom scene where murder is 
meditated and robbery committed. From these hints it will 
appear that any in need of a lively book should Jook up A 
Vision of Beauty. 

The Ulysses Souvenir contains ten excellent reproduc- 
tions, per Hentschel-Colourtype process, of M. CHarrs 
Bucuet’s life-like portraits, all, like sardines, preserved in 
oil, of the principal actors and actresses ‘‘in character,”’ as 
they are now appearing in the classic drama by Poet PHILurs 
at Her Majesty's. Everyone is there except Mrs. Brown- 
Potter, who, after taking a brief flutter round and about, 
has returned to the Tree. Perhaps there will be a second 
edition of this ornamental and _ instructive handbook, 
wherein studies in Brown Pottery will be delftly introduced 
by M. Cnartes Bucner. As an illustrated book, for there 
is much interesting letterpress contained herein, it has 
well deserved this special notice from the judicious 

Baron ve B.-W. 





A Nerorc Merasure.—The Westminster Gazette, in a 
paragraph on Coronation bonfires, announces that “it is 
intended to light up at least 3,000 eminences.’’ We under- 
stand that this statement has created considerable apprehen- 
sion in the best pontifical circles at Rome. 
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| friends were just as bad. Of late, how- 


| If I had merely ingratitude and that 


_tude. In fact, I daresay a coarse set of 


| are friends in whose beastly dull houses 


| humanity in general I was charitable 
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MY FRIENDS. 
Tary are really an odious set of 
people. I should have mentioned it 
before, but having a low opinion of 


enough to think that other people’s 


ever, I have been furnished with cred- 
ible evidence that my belief was unfair, 
that other people have friends who are 
kindly, sympathetic and helpful, and 
that my friends stand alone in their 
canting censoriousness, their callous 
brutality. Therefore I have determined 
to expose them. 

Don’t imagine that I am going to talk 
the commonplace cynicism about friends. 


sort of thing to complain of I should 
not say a word. I don’t expect grati- 


brutes like my friends would not under- 
stand how much they owe me, because 
I have no influence to exercise or money 
to give away, and the wretched state of 
my nerves prevents my going to see 
people in distress and that sort of 
thing. Still, I do what I can. There 
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[ stay for months at a time. There are New Boarder, “No, 1 pipy’t. I've BEES 


| twice a week through whole seasons. | FIND IN THAT BED!” 
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Landlady. ‘‘1 HOPE YOU SLEPT WELL, Sir?” 
friends w inf, 1 bad di low TROUBLED WITH INSOMNIA.” 
riends whose infernal bad dinners I eat Landlady. ‘‘Look HERE, YOUNG MAN. I'LL GIVE YOU A SOVEREIGN FOR EVERY ONE YoU 


ee 





A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 





There are friends in whose confounded | == : 
draughty opera-boxes I sit night after | It is useless to relate their humilia- 
night. Hang it, I even go to their silly; ting and malicious suggestions. I 
balls and noxious suppers. There is| refused good-humouredly, and then 


| no end to the obligations that (so far as|they went about blackguarding me to 
| my means permit) I put them under. one another and saying it was hopeless 


But, as I said, I don’t expect gratitude. to help me, You see, what they desired 
All I expect is a little decent show of|was first to insult a man _ whose 
common human feeling. Now listen to | superiority they resented and then to 


| my experience. get a little cheap credit by their pre- 


Want and sickness are the occasions | tended philanthropy. Swine! 


|on which one’s friends have their} Now take sickness. All this worry 


chance. It is then that one dis-|about getting work made me really 
tinguishes the true from the false. |ill, and [ went to Bournemouth in search 
Well, all mine are false—the whole|of health. I rather expected—so per- 
boiling. Take want. I’m always in | sistent was my trust—that my friends 
want in a way; I want a whole heap of | would send me hampers of fruit, cham- 
things I can’t get. But a little time) pagne, cigars, and so forth. Not a bit 
ago I really was in a bad state ; my of it: the few who took any notice 
income was insufficient even for the of a kind of circular letter I sent 
ordinary comforts of life; it was almost | round simply ‘‘envied me getting into 
necessary I should get some sort of| fresh air’’ while they were seeing all 
work. What course did my friends|the new plays and eating too much 
take? Stand aside and leave me to my|supper every night, great fat pros- 
leisure ? If they had done that I should | perous healthy brutes. But this was 
simply have smiled bitterly. But the| not the worst. I contracted a dangerous 
creatures were not content with pas-|illness—mumps, in fact, a thing that 
sivity. They attacked me. Any number |never happened to anybody else, so far 
of them went about getting me “ jobs”’|as I can hear, which was just my luck. 


'and ‘“berths’’ you wouldn't give to a| When I was out of danger I wrote to 





dog. My idea was to be secretary to a|every one of my friends I could think 
Cabinet Minister, or write an occasional | of and told them about it. At least (I 
article for the Times, or something of | said to myself) I may as well have the 
that kind. My friends invited me to|sympathy my illness will evoke. It will 
go to some dirty office for several hours| be some consolation to know that my 
every day, or to teach little beasts of | friends feel for me. I allowed two days 
boys history and geography, or—but | for my letters to arrive and the answers to 





return, and on the second day when I was| 
“alled I held out my hand impatiently. 
‘No letters this morning, Sir.” [| sat! 
up in bed with astonishment. But! 
reflected that of course there had been 
some accident in the local post office, s0| 
I waited for the ten o'clock post. No 
letters. No letters in the afternoon, a 
bill in the evening... . On the fifth 
day a friend sent me a heartless and 
ill-drawn caricature of myself with 
mumps. .,. . On the ninth a friend 
wrote to say: ‘* What funny things you 
think of!” . . . . On the thirteentha 
friend wrote that he was seedy and 
wanted me to get him rooms at the 
hotel: he never mentioned my illness. 
. On the seventeenth a friend sent 

me an idiotic rhyme in which “mumps 
rhymed to ‘‘what ho, she bumps!”’.-- 
And that is all up to the time of my 
writing this. 

There are friends for you! Swift 
was perfectly right when he said..- 
But 1’m sick of the subject. 





Extract from the minutes of the 
County Council of Tipperary :—Resolv 
unanimously ‘‘ That this Council call on 
the Inspector-General of Police to with- 
draw any extra police force now station 
in and around Templemore . . . - 4 W® 
believe they are uncalled for and serve 
no useful purpose, except for provoking 








breaches of the peace.” 
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